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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of performance-based teacher 
education learning packages focusing upon specific professional 
competencies of vocational teachers, this learning module deals with 
conducting group discussions, panel discussions, and symposia. It 
consists of an introduction and five learning experiences. Covered in 
the first module are techniques and procedures for conducting all 
three types of discussions. The second, third, and fourth learning 
experiences involve making a critique of the performance of 
hypothetical teachers in three case studies describing a group 
discussion,, a panel discussion, and a symposium. In order to complete 
the final learning experience, students must conduct a group 
discussion, a panel discussion, and a symposium in an actual teaching 
situation. Each learning experience contains an enabling objective, 
an overview, one or more learning activities, and a feedback 
instrument (either a self-check or a teacher performance assessment 
form). (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 127 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon which these module j are based were identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the 'secondary and pwtsecondary jevels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers In all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences thai integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the specified competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competencies being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservice teachers, as well as business-indus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests. The materjals are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary institu- 
tions, local education agencies, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Categories A - J are products 
of a sustained research and development effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education. Many individuals, Institutions, and agencies participat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, and refinement of these 
very significant training materials. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the curriculum development 
effort from 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for 
. the program from 1972 - 1974. Over 40 teacher educators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement.* 



Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missouri - 
Columbia. Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following^preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College; Colorado State' University; Ferris State Col- 
lege, Michigan; Florida State University; Holland College, P.E.I., 
Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey; State University College at Buffalo, New York; Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona; University of 
Michigan-Flint; University of Minnesota-Twin Cities; University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Colorado; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and Utah State University. 
The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and in many other countries of the world. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the original materials. Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptipnal needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education. This addition required the articulation of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories. 
Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the original materials: Lois G. Harrington, Cath- 
erine C. King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associ- 
ates, for revision of content and resources; Cheryl M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara 
Shea for art work. Special recognition is extended to George W. 
Smith Jr. , Art Director at AAVIM, for supervision of the module 
production process. 

Robert E.Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 




THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agendas, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression. The National Center 
fulfills Hs mission 1 by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for national planning and policy. 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

University of Georgia 

120 Driftmler Engineering Center 

Athens, GA 30602 . 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAViM) is a nonprofit national institute. * 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional materials. 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and territories. AAVIM also works closely with teacher 
.organizations, government agencies and industry. 



INTRODUCTION 



Discussion techniques permit the teacher to intro- 
duce issues, problems, and ideas into the vocational- 
technical program that would be difficult to include in 
any other way. The interchange of ideas that forms 
the basis for discussion is useful in helping the in- 
structor to achieve course objectives in the affective 
domain (the development of student awareness, 
interests, attitudes, and values). Since discussion 
topics should grow out of class study and activity, 
new relationships between occupational practice 
and social needs can be, formed and explored. 
Though group discussion is admittedly not an effi- 
cient method for teaching a manipulative skill, it 
is indeed useful (or increasing students' skills in 
problem solving and preparing them for leadership 
roles in the vocation. Some discussions are specifi- 
cally intended to lead directly to definite group deci- 
sions and goals. 



Good group discussions don't just happen. They 
require thoughtful planning on the part of the instruc- 
tor and, in some forms, require preparation by class 
members themselves. Too often, instructors are 
satisfied with an extemporaneous discussion involv- 
ing the whole class, with the instructor taking the 
lead. To add variety to class activities and to meet 
some very special purposes, panel discussions and 
symposiums are additional techniques that should 
be a part of the versatile instructor's teaching reper- 
tory. 

This module is designed to give you skill in plan- 
ning and effectively conducting group discussions, 
panel discussions, and symposiums. 





ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

pockim. wrMW 

Enabling Objectives; 

1. After completing the required. reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the techniques and procedures for con- 
ducting a group discussion, panel discussion, and sym- 
posium (Learning Experience /). 

2. Given a case stucty describing how a hypothetical 
teacher conducted a group discussion, critique the per- 
formance of that teacher (Learning Experience If). 

3. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
teacher planned a panel discussion, critique the per- 
formance of that teacher (Learning Experience ill). 

4. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical 
teacher conducted a symposium, critique the perfor- 
cmance of that teacher (Learning Experience IV). 

Prerequisites 

.To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gain this skill. One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities in the fol- 
lowing module: 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location of 
these resources, (2) to locate additional references in your 
occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in setting 
up activities with p&ers or observations of skilled teachers, 
if necessary. Your resource person may also be contacted 
if you have any difficulty with directions or in assessing your 
progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

• A locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a 
group discussion thaUyou can view for the purpose of critiqu- 
ing that teacher's performance. > 

• Videotape equipment to use in viewing a videotaped group 
discussion. , 

• A group of persons (peers; members of a college class, a 
club, or an organization) with whom you can participate in or 
lead a group discussion. - , 

• Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and evaluating or 
self-evaluating the performance of the leader of the group 
discussion. 



Learning Experience III 

Optional 

• A locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a panel 
discussion that you can view for the purpose of critiquing that 
teacher's performance. . 

Videotape equipment to use in viewing a videotaped panel 
discussion. 

• A group of persons (peers; members of a college class, a 
club, or an organization) with whom you can participate in or 
lead a panel discussion. 

• Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and evaluating or 
self-evaluating the performance of the leader of the panel 
discussion. 

Learning Experience IV 

Optional • 

• A locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a 
symposium thatyou can viewfor the purpose of critiquing that 
teacher's performance. 

• Videotape equipment to use in viewing a videotaped sym- 
posium. 

• A group of persons (peers; members of a college class, a 
club) or an organization) with whom you can participate in or 
lead a panel discussion. 

• Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and evaluating or 
self-evaluating the performance of the leader of the sym- 
posium. 

Learning Experience V 
Required 

• An actual teaching situation in which you can conduct a group 
discussion, panel discussion, and symposium. 

• A resource person to assess your competency in conducting 
a group discussion, panei discussion, and symposium. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and' terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover For more 
in-depth information on how to use the modules in teacher/ 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 

The Student Guide to, Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance -Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the nodule competencies, as well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtainad. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will adminis- 
ter the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementation 
questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 

Si* 






1 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
techniques and procedures for conducting a group discussion, panel 
:di^us8k>h;ind symposium. / s 



You will be reading the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Dis- 
cusstohsi ^^Symposiurns, pp. 6-14. f 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of the techniques and procedures 
for conducting a group discussion, panel discussion, and symposium by 
completingithe Selif-Check, pp. 15-18. 




f r^jw l You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
FHdDKK n . seif^Qtieck with the Model Answers, pp. 19-20, 



Activity 



Good class discussions, though they may appear informal and spontaneous, 
are really the result of careful thought and preparation. For a description of 
(1) the unique values and characteristics of each of the three discussion 
techniques and (2) the teacher's responsibilities in planning and conducting 
each, read the following information sheet. - 



GROUP DISCUSSIONS, PANEL DISCUSSIONS, AND 
SYMPOSIUMS 

Its aims are to (1) stimulate thought and analysis, 
(2) encourage interpretations of the facts, and (3) 
develop new attitudes or change old ones. With good 
leadership, evidence on a crucial issue or problem is 
brought out, the evidence is evaluated by the group, 
and some general conclusions are reached. 

Lectures are not discussions. Discussions also are 
not demonstrations, review sessions, question-and- 
answer periods, recitations, or the wandering con- 
versations known as "bull sessions." While some of 
these methods are extremely valuable in teaching 
vocational and technical subjects, they are most suit- 
able for the presentation of information. Group dis- 
cussion methods, however, involve the interchange 
of question and ideas among the participants. 

While lecture and discussion both involve much 
talking, students should participate much more ex- 
tensively in the discussion. A lecture may be an effi- 
cient method for giving a cabinetmaking class infor- 

Whenever two or three 0 people are gathered to* * 
gether, a discussion usually takes place. The people 
may discuss the prospects of the local pro football 
team in the upcoming season, the merits of various 
measures used to control inflation, the trends in be* 
havior among young people, or any of a thousand 
other topics. The discussion may be based on accu- 
rate information and facts, or it may be based merely 
on uninformed opinion and emotion. 

People enjoy the stimulation of discussion and 
frequently find that discussion with friends changes 
their own attitudes or helps them solve a personal 
problem. Discussion is one method by which new 
ideas may be tested, and it is not excessive to say 
that this process of interchange of ideas is basic to 
the democratic process. 

Discussion is also used in the classroom. How- 
ever, in the classroom, it needs to have much more 
definite aims and structure than does the discussion 
that takes place on the street comer or around the 
restaurant table. The guided classroom discussion is 
designed by the teacher to develop group under- 
standing and, perhaps, general agreement through 
talk and reflective thinking. 
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mation about American hardwood furniture lumbers. 
However, if the point of the lecture is for the class to 
generate ideas about how our dwindling lumber sup- 
plies may be conserved by industrial and govern- 
mental policies, a group discussion may be more 
appropriate. 

An important value of class discussion is its poten- 
tial for problem solving. It is usually more valuable for 
students to work out problems and misunderstand- 
ings by themselves through discussion than it is for 
them to listen to a teacher present solutions through 
an illustrated talk. When the students do the talking 
and thinking, they are more intellectually involved, 
and theyJeef that the material is more relevant to 
them. * . 

A well-conducted discussion reveals a variety 
of viewpoints that students may not have realized 
existed. If the right environment is maintained, they 
may begin to gain a healthy respect for the positions 
of others. They may also begin to understand the 
weakness of an opinion that is not based on facts or 
accurate information. 

For example, an auto mechanics teacher may be 
conducting a class discussion on automotive safety. 
The student who is not prepared and speaks out 
loudly against the use of seat belts will probably find 
out how difficult that position is to sustain. This will be 
especially true if that student is confronted by other 
students who are prepared with data about the value 
of seat belts in reducing injury rates. 

There are several important limitations to the 
discussion method that must be recognized if the 

Types of Discussion Techniques 



method is to be used effectively. As mentioned previ- 
ously, discussion is generally not the best technique 
for presenting information and facts. It is time- 
consuming and may give an unbalanced presenta- 
tion. Another weakness of the discussion method is 
that, like the lecture method, it involves more talk 
than action. 

Finally, a good discussion must be a very carefully 
planned .learning event, not to be undertaken in an 
offhand or impulsive manner. If these limitations are 
understood and accepted, class discussion methods 
can lend a new dimension to learning and can pro- 
vide variety in the classroom, 




There are three basic kinds of discussion tech- 
niques that can be profitably used in the vocational- 
technical classroom. Each has unique character- 
istics and potential, yet all share some common 
values. 

The group discussion involves the entire class of 
students, organized for the purpose of (1) sharing 
information concerning a specific topic and (2) ana- 
lyzing and evaluating that information in order to 
arrive at some general conclusions. Ideally, all class 
members actively participate in the group discussion. 
They participate either as a unit or divided into small- 
er groups, and usually the teacher is in charge. 

The , purpose of the group discussion may be to 
arrive at a definite decision or goal (e.g., "What kind 
of exhibit does our group want to have at the county 
fair?"). However, the purpose may be simply to en- 
courage the exchange of ideas, without attempting to 
reach a decision (e.g., a discussion of the ethics 
problems of a nurse's aide). 



A panel discussion is, essentially, a small-group 
discussion overheard by ah audience. The panel 
members (perhaps three or four in number) are seat- 
ed before , the class in a manner that allows them to 
talk with one another easily and, at the same time, be 
seen and heard by the class. A chairperson presides 
to direct the discussion and equalize the partici- 
pation. 

A symposium is more formal and less spontane- 
ous than a panel discussion. It is an activity in which 
several speakers present various aspects of an issue 
or problem . At the conclusion of the series of presen- 
tations, the speakers usually respond to questions 
from each other and from the audience. An example 
might be that of a group composed of a shop owner, 
an electronics expert, and a consumer advocate 
speaking on the topic of improving sen/ice in the TV 
repair industry. 
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To a greater or lesser extent, each of these forms 
of discussion shares the same characteristics and 
values for education, but each has its own special 
effectiveness in the classroom. The advantages and 
disadvantages of each of the three discussion tech- 
niques are presented in the statements that follow. 

The Group Discussion 

Advantages: 

• It involves the entire class. 

• It allows a great diversity of viewpoints to be ex- 
pressed. 

• The process is directed by a subject matter expert— 
-the teacher. 

• It gives the entire class an opportunity to check on the 
ideas presented. 

•< It can stimulate critical thinking. 

• It allows for arriving at group consensus. 
Disadvantages: 

• Discussion moves slowly; the class may be side- 
tracked. 

• Discussion may be dominated by a few talkers. 

The Panel Discussion 

Advantages: 

• It provides for the spontaneous interaction of partici- 
pants and audience. 

• It allows for both questions and answers. 

• Fast-moving questions, and answers create class 
interest. 

• With a skillful leader, discussion can cover a great deal 
of ground. 

Disadvantages: 

• It tends to present the topic in an unsystematicmanner. 

• It may be difficult to control the time used by each 
panelist. 

• Many questions may be left only partially answered. 

• It requires the use of panel members who are articu- 
late and can think quickly. 

The £ymposfum 

Advantages: 

• A variety of knowledge and experience can be pre- 
sented. 

*> Changing speakers and breaking up the time helps 
hold the attention of the class. 

• It creates interest, especially if the topic is contro- 
versial. 

• It encourages more class involvement than a lecture. 



Disadvantages: 

• -It may not provide thorough coverage of the topic. 

• It may consist only of opinions if participants are not 
well prepared. 

• It can handle only one major issue. 

Broadly speaking, then, the group discussion is 
best used when the whole class needs to be involved 
and when students have the information on which to 
base their discussion. The panel is very effective 
when there is a group of students who can prepare 
well for and talk freely on a topic of concern to the 
class. The symposium makes good use of experts 
to present varying views concerning a controversial 
subject. 

The wise instructor will realize that, because these ( 
tech nique§ involve more talk than action, they cannot 
be use<$$& frequently or they will lose their impact. 
However, every vocational-technical program has' 
areas within it in which students should be given an 
opportunity to think critically and reach defensible 
conclusions. In the sections that follow, the instruc- 
tor's responsibilities iaplanning ; for, conducting, and 
following through on these techniques are discussed 
in more detail. 
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The Instructor's Role in the Group Discussion 



In a discussion involving the entire group, your role 
as instructor is a crucial one. As the one who does the 
major share of the planning and preparation, and. 
who usually leads the discussion, you will be the 
dominant and central figure. While students will con- 
tribute their information, you will serve as the subject 
matter expert and the authority figure in this form of 
discussion. 

Thus, while a lively class^iscussion might appear 
open and free— almost casual— to an outside ob- 
server, the effective instructor has planned carefully 
for the event and is indirectly guiding the discussion. 
This is true whether the discussion involves (1) the 
class-as a whole, (2) the class divided into smaller 
groups, or (3) one small ijroup supervised by the 
instructor while other students work independently. 

Your first responsibility as instructor is that of guid- 
ing the group in selecting a topic for the discussion, q 
The topic should relate to specific instructional objec- 
tives. Thus, it usually evofves from the ongoing work 
of the Class. For example, when the agriculture class 
is studying the use of pesticides in controlling 
.destructive insects, the discussion topic may emerge 
' as "How should the farmer react to the proposed 
banning of certain pesticides for environmental and 
health reasons?" 

A class may also be motivated and prepared for a 
discussion because of some previous experience 
they had, such as a field trip in which they observed 
a new team-approach to auto assembly or a film they 





viewed on working conditions in the mining industry. 
They may also be motivated because of a lecture 
they listened to on employment opportunities in the 
field or a provocative magazine article they read 
on how modular house construction will change the 
carpentry trade in the future, p 

You will have to guide topic selection, but the group 
should feel that they participated in the process and 
that the topic is relevant.to their needs and interests. 
Lack of group involvement explains why some topics 
brought up by an instructor fail to stimulate discus- 
sion. Questions that should be asked of the proposed 
topic include the following: Does the problem or topic 
affect many in the group? Will discussion of it be 
helpful to the group? Is it important? Is the group 
competent enough to deal with it, in terms of their 
experience, maturity, or the available resources? 

In the planning and preparation stage, you may 
need to orient students to the discussion technique 
in order to prepare them to use discussion time eco- 
nomically. This is especially true if the students 1 pre* 
vious experience with "discussion" has been that of 
an uncontrolled venting of opinion. They will need to 
be encouraged or directed to do some reading or 
other research and to make note of possible ques- 
tions > jrior to the discussion. 

You also will need to be prepared with current 
information. If the class for bank tellers is going to 
. discuss security problems, for example, the teacher 
may find it necessary to leam about the latest securi- 
ty techniques before leading the discussion on the 
topic. During preparation, you can also prepare a list 
of pertinent and leading questions, designed to 
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help cover the necessary ground and stimulate think 4 
ing. Particularly helpful are questions that will help 
get the discussion going during what may otherwise 
be an awkward "warming-up" period. 

The physical arrangement of the class for a dis- 
cussion is far more important than it might at first 
appear. Attempting to hold a group discussion in a 
large shop with the students scattered around their 
work stations almost guarantees failure. Likewise, 
using a classroom setting where students are seated 
in a series of straight rows makes it difficult for them to 
see and hear each other and inhibits communication. 

You should plan the setting for a close but informal 
grouping; with chairs in a semicircle, in clusters, or 
around a large table or grouping of tables. You, the 
teacher-leader, should be< located near the apex of 
the u-shaped group or wherever all students can see 
and hear you. 

As the discussion begins, you should lead off by 
introducing the topic to be discussed,, the general 
limits of the topic, and the time schedule agreed on. 
You.should make the problem clear to all by stating it 
in specific and direct terms. For example, the teacher 
in a child-care class would not announce the topic 
simply by saying, "Today we are going to discuss 
lead poisoning," but perhaps by saying, "What is the 
scope of the problem of lead poisoning in children 
today, and what actions can be taken to control the 
problem?" 

The teacher may present some leading questions 
while a student writes them on the chalkboard. Such 
questions might include the following: How serious is 
the problem of lead poisoning in children? Why are 
children more seriously affected than adults? What 
♦ can the government do.aboutthe problem? What can 
the child-care worker do? 

It will be necessary to allow some "warming-up" 
time, but as the group gains more experience in 
discussion, less teacher prompting will be needed. 
You need not be afraid of some silence as students 
organize their thoughts, but dead stops in the discus- 
sion should be avoided by the use of stimulating 
questions. * ^ 

As the discussion progresses, you should' at- 
tempt to establish a free and friendly atmosphere, in 
which contributions can be made without fear and all 
students have an equal opportunity to participate. 
You need to set a friendly tone, give consideration to 
all contributions, and guide the talk, within the outlines 
of theproblem. Each member should be encouraged 




to contribute, with special attention being given to 
students who are timid or who have difficulty in ex- 
pressing themselves in public. 

The extent of learning will be closely related to the 
degree of student interaction and participation, and 
-an* atmosphere of friendly cooperation helps stu- 
dents learn to give and take and to respect honest 
differences. An adversary approach or one of ag- 
gressive competition is threatening to most students. 
Thus, a discussion that takes such a turn loses all but 
the most self-confident and gifted students. 

To be a skillful discussion leader, you need to 
develop an awareness of facial expressions and be 
sensitive to enthusiasm and to the attitudes of the 
group. You should call upon those who indicate in- 
terest nonverbally, but who do not volunteer, in order 
to provide the greatest possible degree of class in- 
volvement. You may-also have to guide the remarks 
back to the problem as students wander off track. If a 
genuine interest develops in an unanticipated direc- 
tion, you must decide whether to close it off or 
whether it is worth pursuing. 

At this stage of the discussion, you should be 
unobtrusively clarifying the problem, defining new 
terms, correcting any mistakes or misinterpretations, 
and helping students to organize and express their 
ideas. Additionally, you should' be stimulating stu- 
dents to reason out the problems— helping them to 
evaluate what they hear and suggesting possible 
class activities as outgrowths of the talk. If several 
small-group discussions are operating, you can 
circulate quietly among the groups, guiding the dis- 
cussion as you would with the total group. 
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In addition, you can make periodic summaries of 
the discussion and formulate generalizations appli- 
cable to other situations. You may also keep the 
thinking open by taking the weak side of a question, 
suggesting an opinion to arouse controversy, or act- 
ing as "the devil's advocate." In an office practice 
class discussion about pay and working conditions, 
for instance, the teacher may take the position that 
lower pay for women is justified because of their high 
turnover and the lesser demands made on them. The 
purpose of this controversial statement would be to 
force students to substantiate their contentions to the 
contrary. 




All this can be done from your background of 
knowledge about the subject, but without attempting 
to force a personal position on the class and without 
imposing* a* predetermined solution to the problem. 
This kind of openness requires a leader who is free 
from a drive to dominate, who is personally secure 
and willing sometimes to be, a follower, and who can 
restrain his/her own desire \q talk. 

Some situations may develop in the course of a 
class, discussion that can be difficult to handle. The 
following list addresses some potential problems and 
suggests some possible solutions to these problems: 
• Everyone wants to talk at once, threatening 
general chaos— This is usually a sign of high 
interest and may be controlled by simply hold- 
ing up a restraining hand, pointing }o the next 



• speaker, or acknowledging another speaker by 
a nod. Sometimes the class will need to be re- 
minded of the rules of common courtesy but 
scolding can completely destroy the frjendly 
atmosphere required for good discussion. 

• No-one wants to start talking at all— You can 
usually solve this by asking a provocative ques- 
tion or calling on k knowledgeable and articulate 
student. ^ 

• One student may want to monopolize the 
discussion or shout down opposing views— 
A reminder that others deserve an equal oppor- 
tunity to speak may be all that is .necessary to 
control this. In a difficult case, you can quite 
deliberately fail to recognize the offender. After 
the class period, it might be helpful to have a 
friendly chatwith the offending student— thank- 
ing him or her for actively participating, but ask- 
ing that, in future discussions, other, less articu- 
late or less confident students bu given more 

■ opportunit/to express themselves. 

• Two students may become really angry with 
each other— Topics that involve emotional 
issues, such as personal freedom vs. loyalty to 
an employer or liberal vs. conservative farm poli- 
cy, may cause stress. In this situation, you must 
be very tactful— perhaps diverting the topic to a 
neutral point, ignoring the combatants, or mak- 
ing light of the problem with a bit of deft humor. 
As a last resort, you can be arbitrary and quiet 
the speakers. 

. As the discussion draws to a close, you will 
need to help" the class come to some conclusions. 
Sometimes, when the problem is solved, the discus- 
sion may close itself. When thgre is nothing more that 
can be ss)id, you may close the discussion. When 
the discussion leads' to several solutions (as might 
well happen if the class has been divided into small 
groups), you may need to pull it together and help 
the class to come to some consensus or majority 
opiniqp. 

As a follow-through, you can help studonts decide 
if further action should be taken on this subject: Does 
the class want, to invite a speaker from industry to 
present industry's viewpoint? Do the plans for the 
course need *o be changed? Should the group get 
involved in a community project? 

Finally; you may present an evaluation of the per- 
formance of the, class in conducting the discussion 
and suggest ways in which the next discussion ses- 
sion might be improved. 
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The Instructor's Role in the Panel Discussion 




*h\e panel discussion, likePthe total group discus- 
sion, involves people in talking to each other, pre- 
senting tneir ideas, testing out these ideas, and per- 
haps coming to some general agreements. However, 
in a panel discussion, only a small group of people do 
the talking, while a larger group listens to what they 
have to say. The teacher-leader has less direct input 
and control of this situation, and more of the respon- 
sibility falls on the panel members. 

In a panel disoussion, a few students are selected 
to discuss specific aspects of the chosen topic— one 
related to the instructional objectives of the class. 
Each member comes well prepared to the panel dis- 
cussion The moderator (usually the instructor) intro- 
duces ttie Subject and calls on .one of the panel 
membars to lead off. Other panel members are free 
to react or ask questions. The moderator guides the 
direction of the discussion and finally summarizes 
the principle ideas presented. 

* Parjel- discussions allow the presentation of sev- 
eral views on a topic and can stimulate the thinking of 
the audience. However they are not good for pre- 
senting straight information. Problems best suited to 
the panel format are somewhat controversial in na- 
ture and are likely to have no single answer. They 
also should be definite and timely. A good panel 
discussion brings the opinions of a group of well- 
inf orn\ed people to an interested audience in order to 
advance various points of view for consideration. A 
panel discussion that just presents facts simply be- 
comes a series of oral reports. 



The techniques you use in a guided classroom 
discussion cannot be used in the same way with a 
panel discussion. In a group discussion, the prepara- 
tion and direction is largely controlled by you, the 
instructor. In a panel discussion, a group of students 
plan, prepare, and control the event. When serving 
as leader of a group discussion, you are the domi- 
nant, central figure. When acting as a panel mod- 
erator, however, you db not take the role of the 
authority or expert. 

As w^h pther discussion techniques, the selection 
of the tofrc is very important. It frequently grows^out 
of class Activities, and it should be of imjneiliate 
concern to students. You can plan for spfne likely 
spots in your program when use of a panel discus- 
sion might be appropriate. The deciding interest, 
however, should be expressed by the students. 

You can assist the plass in refining the question or 
problem and can help decide when the issue should 
come before the class. The following questions illus- 
trate the kinds of topics that are appropriate for panel 
discussions in vocational-technical areas: 

• How do the federal milk-pricing policies affect 
the dairy industry and the consumer? 

• What should be the goals of the consumer 
movement in the United States? 

• Are the present occupational safety and health 
codes beneficial to industry? The industrial 
worker? The general public? 
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In the final statement of the topic, you should be 

• sure that the question is not loaded." You should be 
sure that, indeed, there is room for real discussion 
and honest differences and that the outcome of the 
discussion is not predetermined. 

The panel members can be students who have 
been chosen by the class to represent the varying 
points of view, or they may be chosen by you for their 
particular ability to contribute. A typical panel may be 
1 composed of three or four, or as many as eight, 

1 members. It is most natural to choose students who 

are self-confident and articulate. However, you 
should not forget to consider students who, while 
perhaps less able, nevertheless would personally 
benefit from the experience of having an equal voice 
in a class presentation. 

In some cases, a student may be chosen as mod- 
' erator (leader or chairperson) by the group or by you 

because of his/her leadership ability and tolerance. 
In other cases, you may well assume the role of panel 
moderator. In this module, it is assumed that you do 
usually retain that responsibility. 

I After the panelists have been selected, they can 

divide the broad topic into subtopics, and each can 
select a subtopic according to personal interest. The 
broad topic of "How are the changing techniques of 

1 [steel] production going to affect the industry?" can 

• be broken down into subtopics such as the following: 
• What are the new technical processes being 
I , installed? 

i • Hew do these techniques change the outlook of 

i the [steel] industry? 

• Will foreign trade be influenced by the changes? 

• What is the reaction of the labor unions? 

' Each student panel member is expected to pre- 

, pare thoroughly on the subtopic chosen by him/her, 

and ideally, every panel member will do at least some 
preparation in all areas— at least enough to be able 
to ask questions of each other. The panel will prob- 
ably need about a week's time to prepare, but the 
discussion itself should never be rehearsed: 

As the panel moderator, you are the most impor- 
tant member of the panel. You need to direct plan- 
ning activities, assist any member who is having 
$ trouble, and take responsibility for the overall func- 
tioning of the group. A well-prepared leader builds a 
- discussion outline— usually a series ot> questions 
1 concerning major issues. The question? may never 

be asked in exactly that form, but you can use them to 
h elp keep the discussion within the guidelines. 

You also have responsibility for overseeing the 
panel members' preparation and performance Each 
member first needs to get an overview of the whole 

• problem from readings. Then he/she needs to study 
his/her own particular aspect of the problem (eg, 



the preserit state of affairs, steps that might betaken, 
and the effects of such action). 

During the discussion, the members are exchang- 
ing ideas among themselves, but they are doing it for 
the benefit of the class, so they should direct their 
comments both to each other and to the audience. 
Prepared speeches are not in order. 

The panel members should be asked to do the 
following: 

• Make short contributions, not over one minute in 
length. 

• Ask probing questions of the other panelists. 

• Follow the discussion carefully, actually listening 
to what others have to say. 

• Relate remarks to what already has been said. 

• Use tact and a friendly approach, and avoid 
disparaging remarks. 

As the panel opens, you, the moderator, should 
offer introductory remarks, state the problem, ask a 
question of a panel member, or challenge the group. 
Surprisingly perhaps, the effective leader usually is 
the quietest person on the panel. You should gently 
steer the discussion, clarify concepts, and allow the 
free flow of ideas. As in the group discussion, you 
may need to control the overly talkative person, en- 
courage the timid, keep the discussion reasonable 
and cool, and keep the talk on the topic. 

One of your more exacting responsibilities is to 
provide smooth transitions from one aspect of the 
problem to another. This can be done by making a ^ 
short summary of the discussion up to that point and 
an equally short introduction to the next phase of the 
discussion. 

When the panel comes to a close, you should 
make a very brief summary of the discussion— a 
reminder of what the panel has said, and the points of 
agreement reached. The discussion should not be 
ended abruptly by cutting off a speaker or saying, "I'm 
sorry, but we've run out of time." 

After the panel discussion, you may invite ques- 
tions from the class, with a reminder that questions 
are to be brief and to the point. The panel member 
most directly concerned can make a brief response. 
A suggested timing for the whole process might be as 
follows: 

• 5 minutes for introductions and remarks 

• 25 to 35 minutes for the panel discussion 

• 5 to 10 minutes for student questions 

• 5 minutes for your critique of the panel process 

It is often helpful for you to follow through during 
the next class meeting with a review of the principles 
evolved through the discussion. It is at this time, also, 
that you can give the class the benefit of your own 
ideas on the top;c and can present your general 
expert conclusion. 
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The Instructor's Role in the Symposium 




The symposium is far more formal and less spon- 
taneous than the panel discussion. It consists of a 
group of brief speeches on various aspects of a par- 
ticular issue, problem, or subject. Generally, there 
are from three to six speeches, each of five to twenty 
minutes in length. After the prepared speeches have 
been presented, the speakers may participate in a 
panel discussion, may question one another, or may 
respond to questions from the audience. 

The participants in a symposium are usually 
selected for their special expertise concerning one or 
more phases of the topic. This would suggest that in a 
secondary or postsecondary school setting the most 
successful symposiums are those involving outside 
speakers from industry, government, commerce, or 
professional groups. Their unusual knowledge of the 
topic and, usually, their experience in appearing 
before audiences provides the event with special 
interest. Attending a symposium is also an excellent 
opportunity for students to see how professionals in 
their field handle themselves and how they relate to 
others 

It is possible, however, that carefully chosen and 
prepared students could fulfill the functions of sym- 
posium speakers. A symposium of student speakers 
might bo an excellent training experience, for exam- 
pie, for members of a vocational student organi- 
zation. 

The symposium may sometimes provide a good 
deal of drama if the experts challenge each other and 
engage in fast-flowing probing and rebuttal. It is, of 



course, the quality of knowledge of the speakers that 
determines whether the symposium succeeds in pre- 
senting well-grounded views on the subject and in 
stimulating student thinking. 

A cosmetology class could benefit from a sym- 
posium on state examination and licensing proce- 
dures, with a state examiner and an experienced 
cosmetologist as participants. An automobile dealer- 
ship service manager, a company representative, 
and an experienced mechanic could speak on three 
aspects of handling customer complaints. An archi- 
tect, a contractor, and a building inspector could ex- 
plore the various aspects of building standards be- 
fore an audience of architectural drafting students. 

It is your responsibility to help the class refine the 
problem statement and to gain the speakers' consent 
to prepare and appear Each speaker's time is valu- 
able. Thus, in order togain maximum benefit from the 
symposium, it would be helpful if all interested 
classes could be brought together at the same time 
for the symposium. 

Students can, of course, assist in all phases of the 
planning. They can help in locating suitable speak- 
ers, formally inviting them to participate, providing 
transportation, greeting them at the school, and 
thanking them at the close of the meeting. Ultimately, 
however, it is your responsibility to be sure that all 
of these arrangements have been handled satis 
factorily. 

The symposium is not difficult to conduct. The topic 
should be announced briefly and stated clearly, the 
speakers should be introduced and their special 
backgrounds noted, and the first speaker can then be 
called upon to begin his/her presentation. The chair 
person can make a short transitional statement as 
the second speaker is ready to be called upon. Be- 
cause each speaker has a specified time for his/her 
presentation and is held responsible for presenting a 
particular aspect of the problem, the chairperson 
should not direct the discussion or interject his/her 
own ideas. At the end of the formal speeches, the 
chairperson may direct audience questions toward 
specific speakers for responses. 

A subsequent class period might be used forgroup 
discussion of what the class has learned from the 
symposium. This would also be the correct time for 
you to present your own reactions and conclusions. 
As in any discussion technique, you should help the 
class evaluate the experience they have just had and 
suggest to the group how they can improve on the 
experience in future situations of this kind 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Group Discussions, Ponel Discussions, and Sym- 
posiums, pp. 6-14. Each of the eight items requires a short essay-type 
response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 In which aspects of a vocational program might discussion techniques prove to be valuable and 
effective learning experiences, and in which aspects might they prove to be inefficient or ineffec- 
tive? 




i 
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2 If your class decided that it would be good to explore the topic. "Field trips that would help us 
understand working conditions in our area," which of the three discussion techniques would you 
plan to use? Explain your choice. 
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3. Give a specific example of a topic in your vocational-technical service area in which the symposium 
technique would be most effective. Explain your reasoning. 



4. Describe your responsibilities as an instructor in the planning and preparation stage of a group 
discussion involving the entire class. 
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5. As the teacher-leader, how would you handle a situation during a group discussion in which it 
becomes apparent that students are voicing strong opinions without any real basis of information or 
knowledge of the subject? 



\ 



6. How can an instructor assist the class in taking a vague idea for a discussion topic and sharpening its 
focus? 
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7. After the discussion period has closed, what can you do to help the class gain, to the maximum extent, 
from the learning experience they have just had? 



8. Explain the bases on which members of the class might be chosen to participate as panelists in a 
panel discussion. 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Discussion techniques are most valuable and 
suitable for those aspects of the vocational pro- 
gram in which there are problems to be solved or 
issues to be considered that can be viewed in 
seve r al different ways. Unresolved questions of 
values, ethics, human relations, or other aspects 
of the field that are somewhat controversial are 
good topics for discussion. Technical matters 
may be topics for discussion if there are legitimate 
differences of opinion or if there are different tech- 
nical solutions to be explored. Discussions are 
valuable tools for decision making— if the class 
members are involved in the outcome and if the 
outcome is relevant to their interests. 

The discussion technique is not usually a good 
way to present straight information or technical 
'Sots or to instruct in skills. It also should never be 
' used if the instructor has a predetermined out- 
come or decision already in mind and simply 
wishes the class to believe they have come to 
their own decisions or discovered their own solu- 
tions. 

2. The identification of field-trip sites is a topic that 
calls for problem solving and decision making. 
Therefore, a group discussion involving the entire 
class would best serve the purpose. It is not a 
broad issue or a controversial social question that 
would lend itself to a panel discussion or sym- 
posium. Because everyonein-the class is affected 
by the outcome, all should have an opportunity to 
participate in the discussion. The wholegroup can 
generate ideas, and you could help the class 
reach a decision by clarifying the problems in- 
volved and asking probing questions about the 
opinions expressed. 

3. While your response will be unique toyour service 
area, your choice and the reasoning behind it 
should be based on the following considerations: 

• The students' understanding of the topic will 
be enhanced by hearing carefully presented 
expert opinion. 

• The topic is somewhat controversial and sub- 
ject to differences of viewpoint and opinion. 

• The class will be stimulated by the give-and- 
take of the speakers. 



• Expert knowledge of this topic is more readily 
available in the form of good speakers than 
from the usual class information sources. 

• A symposium will add real variety to the rou- 
tine of the program. 

4. As instructor, you should guide the selection of the 
topic, then help the group to refine and limit the 
topic. It may be necessary to orient students to the 
discussion technique. The students will have to 
be encouraged or assigned to do reading or other 
preparation, and you also will need to be sure your 
knowledge of the topic is refreshed and brought 
up to date. You should prepare leading questions 
on various phases of the topic and should arrange 
for physical facilities that will encourage discus- 
sion. 

5. Since opinion without a basis in fact and informa- 
tion produces a discussion without content, the 
discussion should not be allowed to proceed. You 
may be tempted to furnish the students with infor- 
mation on the spot, but this should be resisted 
because it can destroy the flow of discussionjt 
also removes the information-gathering responsi- 
bility from the students. Probably, the best course 
is to get the class to realize they need more infor- 
mation and to agree to resume the discussion 
when they have had the opportunity to strengthen 
their knowledge of the topic. 

6. The instructor can help class members express 
their personal needs and interests as they relate 
to the topic and can point out aspects of the topic 
that may be relevant to them. As the topic is 
forming, the instructor can ask the class questions 
abc 't it. For example: Is it important? Does it 
affect students in the class? Will a discussion help 
them clarify their thinking? What resources are 
available to help them prepare to discuss it intelli- 
gently? 

7. In addition to summarizing the conclusions that 
can be drawn from the discussion, you may be 
able to contribute your own thoughts, opinions, 
and conclusions based on your experience and 
expertise. To enable the class to learn to function 
well in future, similar situations, you can evaluate 



the performance of the group as a whole during 
the discussion, commend special aspects or indi- 
vidual contributions, and note ways in which dis- 
cussions of this type can be improved. 

8. Just about everyone in the class should be con- 
sidered as a candidate for the panel for various 
and different reasons. Some students might be 
valuable because of their fluency and poise. 
Some mkjht be selected because they always 
make a thorough preparation or because they 



have special knowledge or experience. Some stu- 
dents may need to be given a chance to develop 
confidence in front of an audience, and some 
might benefit from the strong peer demands put 
on them in this situation. Here is an opportunity for 
special/exceptional students with particular ex- 
pertise to make a real contribution to the work of 
the class— on an equitable basis. In no case, 
however, should a student be placed on a panel if 
it will expose him/her to public failure, ridicule, or 
unbearable stress. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered t^te same major 
points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums, 
pp. 6-14, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




^Optional 

V Activity ■ 
^ 3 Jf 



Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher conducted a group 
discussion, critique the performance of that teacher. 



You wijl.be reading the Case Study, p. 22, and writing a critique of the 
performance of the teacher described. 



\ 

You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's performance 
in conducting agroup discussion by comparing your completed critique with the 
Model Critique, p. 23. 



You may wish to view a locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a 
group discussion and to critique that teacher's performance. • # 




You may wish to participate In a group discussion with your peers, taking the 
role of discussion leader or member of the group. 



r Optional If you participate in a discussion group, you may wish to evaluate the leader's 
IftNdback fg performance, using the Group Discussion Checklist, pp. 25-26. 
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Activity 



1 

Read the following cuse study describing how Mr. Seriff , a vocational-technical 
instructor, conducted a group discussico. As you read > consider (1) the 
strengths of the teacher's approach, (2) the weaknesses of th§ teacher's 
approach, and (3) how the teacher should have treated his responsibilities. 
After completing your reading, critique in writing Mr. Seriff's performance in 
conducting a group discussion. 



CASE STUDY 



The graphic arts students were skilled fjlm watch- 
ers. They could tell from the narration that "The Life of 
Johannes Gutenberg Printer" was coming to a close. 
In the semidarkened room, they looked over at the 
projector to see how much film was left on the reel. 
They then glanced at the dock and did some quick 
mental calculations about how much time was left in 
the class period and what they would do with it. 

The instructor, Mr. Sam Seriff, did exactly the same 
thing. He decided that the remaining time (20 min- 
utes) was too short for the students to get any lab 
work done and too long for him to allow the students 
to simply sit around and wait for the bell. No problem, 
thought Mr. Seriff, we'll just have a class discussion 
about the film. 

No novice at teaching, Mr. Seriff knew the film well 
from the scores of times he had seen it over the 
years. As the room lights went on, he was ready to 
begin the discussion and had already formulated an 
interesting question for the class. "What was really 
revolutionary about Gutenberg's work? After all, 
printing was an ancient art." No one responded, so to 
get the discussion going, he called on Jeff Stone, 
knowing that Jeff would be able to give a good reply. 



After that he posed another question, this one spe- 
cifically designed to arouse the antiestabhshment 
students in the class. "We saw in the film how the 
invention of printing was severely suppressed. Are 
new inventions and ideas suppressed today, do you 
suppose?" A 'few students immediately responded. 
Opinions, answers, and rebuttals began to \Vl and 
soon many of the group were involved in livefy dis- 
cussion and in loud expression of strong opinion. As 
questions came up, Mr. Seriff deftly bounced them 
back at the class for their response. 

Mr. Seril noticed suddenly, however, that Bud 
Owney was fast asleep in the back of the room. The 
warm darkness during the film had just been too 
much for him. In a flash, Mr. Seriff strode over, shook 
Bud by the shoulder, and delivered a devastating 
speech about the personal characteristics of stu- 
dents who sleep in class, j 

After that incident, it took a few m\nutes to get the 
discussion going again, and just as things were 
beginning to move, the bell rang for the end of the 
period. A student's remarks were cut off in mid- 
sentence, and as the class filed out, Mr. Seriff called 
out, "Don't forget that your ad layout is due tomor- 
row!" 
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Compare your written critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



1 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Mr. Sam Senff's use of the group discussion was a 
mixture of both good and poor techniques. He chose 
to use the experience of a classroom film as a basis 
for the discussion. In general, the topic, though 
vaguely defined, was relevant to the work and in- 
terests of the students. Mr. Seriff undoubtedly knew 
hts subject and knew his class because he was able 
to think of good discussion questions quickly and get 
students to respond. 

It is in the complete lack of planning, however, that 
he made his biggest error. Deciding to have a class 
discussion was a last-minute thought, the class was 
not prepared for it, and the timing was all wrong. 
Because the time schedule was unplanned and un- 
controlled, the discussion ended with a letdown 
instead of a conclusion. 



Mr. Seriff also made some serious errors in con- 
ducting the group discussion. His question about the 
suppression of new inventions and ideas today, 
although provocative, went beyond the information 
provided in the film. Thus, student discussion was 
probably based primarily on opinion and emotion, 
without a foundation of information. The strong disci- 
plinary action taken with Bud effectively destroyed 
the atmosphere of friendly give-and-take that should 
prevail. The lack of a summation or conclusion, and 
the completely inappropriate end of the class were 
other mistakes. 

No doubt Mr. Seriff could have conducted a really 
thought-provoking discussion following the film if 
only he had carefully planned for the discussion be- 
fore the students viewed the film. 



Level of Performance: Your wntten critique of the teacher s performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Sym- 
posiums, pp. 6-14, or check with your resource person if necessary. 

0^ ^ 
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f Optional 

V Activity ■ 
^ 3 Jf 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teachers 
conducting group discussions. If so, you may wish to view one or more of these 
videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of each teach- 
er in conducting a group discussion, using the criteria provided in this module 
or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person. 



/: 



Optional J 
Activity Wk 



For a practice experience in using the instructional technique of group discus- 
sion, you may wish to be a participant in a discussion group. You may assume 
the role of the discussion leader, or you may be an actively participating 
member of the group. Either role will be an effective learning experience for 
you. One of the following groups maybe used for this activity: 

• A group of your peers who may also be working on this module 

• A college class of which you are a member 

• A club or organization in which you are active 

You may wish to have the group discussion recorded on videotape for later 
review. 




If you participated in a group discussion, you may wish to use the Group 
Discussion Checklist, pp. 25-26, to evaluate the leader's performance. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION CHECKLIST 



Ntme 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. msou™ Pi^n 



Ottt 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



4* *° / ^ 



In planning for the group discussion, the leader: 
1 . assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and interest to the 
group 



2. guided the group in choosing a topic related to specified instructional 
objectives 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

3\ encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic before the i — ■ i — | p~i I — I 

j discussion I — I ' — ' I— ' ' — ' 

' tpfepared leading question to be asked during the discussion 



□ □ □ □ 



5. prepared the physical setting for the discussion so that: i — i i — i i — it | 
( a. all could readily see and hear I — I ' — ' ' — ' ' — ■ 

b. an informal and comfortable environment was provided .... □ □ □ □ 

During the discussion period, the leader: j — i | — i i — II I 

6. introduced the topic . I — I 1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 

7. explained the purpose of the discussion D D D D 

n n n n 

8. kept the discussion on the topic I — ' 1 — 1 1 — 1 1 — 1 

9. attempted to ensure that the participation of the group members was i — i i — i i — i | I 
fairly balanced |_J l_l 1—1 LJ 

10. refrained from taking a position or monopolizing the discussion C O O C 

1 1 . summarized the discussion periodically when needed □ □ □ □ 

At the Close of the discussion, the l^der: r- 1 r— i r— 1 r-i 

12 brought the discussion to a satisfactory conclusion I — II — II — II — I 

\ 

13. suggested courses of action or ways of using the insights gained frOrn i — i i — i i — i i — i 
the discussion I — I ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

14. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the group's perfor- r— j j— | r~j r~j 



mance during the learning experience 



2* 



L«v«i Of Ptrfornianc*: All items should receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item received a NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




.Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher planned a panel 
MSscUssipn, critique the performance of that teacher. 



You will be reading the Case Study, p. 28, and writing a critique of the 
performance of the teacher described. 




t Optional 

V Activity ■ 
^ 3 Jf 



X 



Optional J 
Activity M 




You Will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's performance 
in planning a panel discussion by comparing your completed critique with the 
Model Critique, p. 29. 



You may wish to view a locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a 
panel discussion and to critique that teacher's performance. 



You may wish to participate in a panel discussion with your peers, taking the 
role of panel moderator or panel member. 



If you participate in a panel discussion, you may wish to evaluate the leader's 
performance, using the Panel Discussion Checklist, pp. 31 -32. 
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Activity 



Read the following case study describing how Miss Keys, a vocational-techni- 
cal instructor, planned for a panel discussion. As you read, consider (1) the 
strengths of the teachers approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's 
approach, and (3) how the teacher should have treated her responsibilities. 
After completing your reading, critique in writing Miss Keys' performance in 
planning for a panel discussion. 



CASE STUDY 

Late on a Friday afternoon, Miss Keys was making 
out her lesson plans for the next week. She was a bit 
discouraged because her class in basic computer 
programming was becoming somewhat dull and rou- 
tine. The students were beginning to appear apa- 
thetic. What could be done to liven things up and get 
the class involved again? 

For a while she looked out the window of her quiet 
classroom; then she had an idea. Maybe this was the 
time to have a stimulating discussion on a controver- 
sial subject to get students thinking and talking. The 
topic should be one directly related to the program, 
she thought, and yet one that went beyond the tech- 
nical subject matter to some social or unsolved prob- 
lem. How abotit a discussion of computers and the 
invasion of privacy? That should stir up these young 
people. A student panel would be just the way to do it. 

At the beginning of the class on Monday, Miss 
Keys announced that they would hold a panel discus- 
sion on Thursday and the topic would be "Comput- 
ers: Friend or Foe?" At first the group didn't respond, 
but after some prodding from Miss Keys, a few stu- 



dents contributed a series of questions about the 
topic that the panel might consider: How can the 
computer endanger personal privacy? Can a com- 
puter get out of control? How would a National Data 
Bank affect us? 

When the class had pretty clearly decided what 
seemed to be most .interesting to them, Miss Keys 
chose the students who would be the panelists. 
David was really articujgte, Joanne very brigh , Willie 
argumentative and sharp, and Sue very perceptive. 
They would make a spirited panel. 

Mias Keys suggested to the whole class that they 
do some reading and mentioned recent articles in 
The New Republic and Fortune that were related to 
the topic. Afterclass the panel members got together 
for some initial planning, and with a little encourage- 
ment from Miss Keys, they defined the four main 
aspects oi the subject. To save time, Miss Keys 
assigned the questions to each student, then told 
them where they could get information. Everything 
was now all set, and Miss Keys looked forward to a 
stimulating week of teaching. 
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Compare your written critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
cntique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Miss Keys seems to be a thoughtful and hard* 
working teacher who plans carefully for her students. 
In this case, however, her planning is probably too 
thorough. Most good discussions, whether panel or 
other type, have a strong element of student involve- 
ment and student control. 

In planning for this panel discussion Miss Keys 
made many of the important decisions herself. She 
decided on holding a discussion, on using the panel 
format, on the specific topic, on the student panelists, 
and on the individual assignments. This may be very 
efficient, but it hardly encourages student contribu- 
tions and enthusiasm. She didn't even leave them 
much time for preparation. 



In her planning Miss Keys did, however, set the 
stage for a well-thought-out discussion session. She 
encouraged the class to read and helped the panel 
to get started in finding information. The class was 
guided into sharpening the focus of the topic, and the 
panel group itself was probably a very competent 
one. 

It is a pity, however, that other, perhaps less 
extroverted, types were not considered or that the 
class could not have selected at least part of the 
panel. Because Miss Keys organized the panel dis- 
cussion from her viewpoint as a teacher and did not 
involve the students more deeply, she may find that 
the discussion is not as stimulating as it might have 
been. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the teacher's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Sym- 
posiums, pp. 6- 1 4, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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V 



Optional 
Activity 

3 



# 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teachers 
conducting panel discussions. If so, you may wish to view one or more of these 
videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance o f each teach- 
er in conducting a panel discussion, using the criteria provided in this module 
or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person. 




For a practice experience in using the instructional technique of panel discus- 
sion, you may wish to be a participant in a panel. You may assume the role of 
the moderator (leader), or you may be a member of the panel. Either of these 
roles will be an effective learning experience for you. One of the following 
groups may be used for this activity: 

• A group of your peers who may also be working on this module 

• A college class of which you are a member 

• A club or organization in which you are active 

You may wish to have the panel discussion recorded on videotape for later 
review. 




If you participated in a panel discussion, you may wish to use the Panel 
Discussion Checklist, pp. 31-32, to evaluate the leader's performance. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION CHECKLIST 



Direction*; Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that Ntmt 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- DM 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«sourc« * «on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In planning the panel discussion, the leader: 

1. assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and interest to the j— j j— j j— j 

2. guided the group in choosing a topic related to specified instructional i — i i — i i — i ; 
objectives I — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

3. helped prepare a list of questions for the panel members to consider . □ □ □ Q 
" 4. helped select three or four group members to serve on the panel . . . 

5. met with ttva panel members before the presentation to prepare them i — i i — i i — i * n~]; 
for theif roles I — I l_l I — I ^LJ 

6. encouraged the group to do indep«Ment study on the topic before the i — i i — i i — i : n% 
presentation I — ' ' — ' ' — ' ^ 

In preparing the physical setting for the panel discussion, the leader: 

7. provided a comfortable setting for the panel in which they could easily i — I |~] j — I ffl 
see and hear each other ' — ' , ' — ' ' — ' |r-4 

8. arranged for the audience to be able to see and hear the panel ... ... □ □ □ □ 

DuVingth«> panel discussion, the leader: i — i i—i r~ ] ifrtj; 

9. introduced the topic for discussion I — I 1 — 11 — 1 w-L 

1 0. introduced the panel members t— J O D • ■ I^I- 

1 1 . asked questions of the panel members as necessary □ □□ -a 

12 attempted to ensure that the participation of the panel members was i — i i — i r — i L,:PnK 

fairly balanced ..... U 'U U ; iLJ ) 

13. clarified the issues when necessary 

14. summarized the major contributions of the panel members 



□ □ □ M\ 

□ □ □ & 
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At the close of the panel, the leader: 

15. suggested ways of using the coi 
discussion 



1 6. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the group's perfor- 
mance in the learning experience 





< 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items should receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



( 



Optional 
Activity ■ 

3 4f 




Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher conducted a sym- 
posium, critique the performance of that teacher. 




You will be reading the Case Study, p. 34, and writing a critique of the 
performance of the teacher described. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's performance 
in conducting a symposium by comparing your completed critique with the 
Model Critique, p. 35. 



You may wish to view a locally produced videotape of a teacher conducting a 
symposium and to critique that teacher's performance. 



You may wish to participate in a symposium with your r>eers, taking the role of 
the chairperson or a symposium speaker. 



If you participate in a symposium, you may wish to evaluate the leader's 
performance, using the Symposium Checklist, p. 37. * 
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Activity 



Read the following case study describing how Mr. Knurling, a vocational- 
technical instructor, conducted a symposium. As you read, consider (1) the 
strengths of the teacher's approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's 
approach, and (3) how the teacher should have treated his responsibilities. 
After completing your reading, critique in writing Mr. Knurling's performance 
In conducting a symposium. 



CASE STUDY 



Mr. Knurling, teacher of machine shop and advisor 
to the vocational student organization was very satis- 
fied with himself and with his group. This monthly 
meeting is an interesting one, he thought, and he and 
his students had worked hard to make it so. The 
symposium on the need for continuing education for 
tradespeople and technicians was proceeding nicely, 
with the final speaker giving his remarks. 

The man from the electronics plant had talked 
about the rapid changes in technology. The woman 
from the government employment service had pre- 
sented a picture of employment-needs in the future, 
and the community college representative had 
described the many advanced courses his school 
offered. All the speakers had held the attention of the 
group. Because they had been carefully assigned a 
topic and a time allocation, the meeting was right on 
schedule. 

As the last speaker finished, Mr. Knurling got up to 
direct the final part of the symposium session. First, 
he gave a brief summary of each speaker's main 



points. Then, he decided to add a few remarks of his 
own. Because he thought some aspects of the sub- 
ject hadn't been emphasized enough, he repeated 
them. He also brought in a few last-minute thoughts. 

This took almost ten minutes, so Mr. Knurling told 
the group there wouldn't be time for questions from 
the floor. He was sorry that tjie time had run out 
because he could see that a few students were sitting 
on the edges of their chai?s waiting for a chance 
to speak. The electronics executive, too, obviously 
didn't agree with something the government repre- 
sentative had said, but Mr. Knurling didn't want to let 
that get started. 

With that, Mr. Knurling thanked the speakers, and 
as the three people left the room, he turned the 
meeting over to the student president for tt\e regular 
business session. Mr. Knurling felt good that every- 
thing had been well run and that the symposiurh had 
come off smoothly with no hitches, no arguments, 
and no students asking embarrassing or foolish 
questions. 
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Compare your written.critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Mr. Knurling, in his desire to have everything run 
smoothly, forgot one of the basic values of the sym- 
posium. That is, the symposium is a forum in which 
controversial issues can be aired, different view- 
points explored, an^l free expression permitted. He 
helped choose a rather bland topic and, even then, 
did not give the speakers a chance to question each 
other or allow the students an opportunity to question 
the speakers. 

Mr. furling couldn't resist making a little im- 
promptu speech of his own, even though this is not 
the function of the symposium moderator, and it prob- 
ably 'made only a small contribution to the discussion. 



This took time that could better have been spent on 
a question-and-answer period. Students will never 
learn to formulate thoughtful and penetrating ques- 
tions unless they have a chance to try it. 

The choice of speakers appeared to be good, and 
providing them with a definite topic and a time frame 
in which to speak helped keep the whole symposium 
on track. We can only hope that these people, who 
contributed some of their valuable time to prepare 
and present their remarks, were satisfied with the 
reception they got in the symposium. We hope that 
Mr. Knurling made sure they were sent a formal letter 
of thanks afterwards. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the teacher's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Sym- 
posiums, pp. 6- 1 4, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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^Optional 

V Activity ■ 
^ 3 J 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teachers 
conducting symposiums. If so, you may wish to view one or more of these 
videotapes. You might also choose to critique the performance of each teach- 
er in conducting a symposium, using the criteria provided in this module or 
critique forms or checklists provided by /our resource person. 




For a practice experience in using the instructional technique of symposium, 
you may wish to be a participant in a symposium discussion. You may assume 
the role of the chairperson (leader), or you may be a symposium speaker 
Either of these roles will be an effective learning experience for you. One of the 
following groups may be used for this activity: 

• A group of your peers who may also be working on this module 

• A college class of which you are a member 

• A club or organization in which you are active 

You may wish to have the symposium recorded on videotape for later review. 




If you participated in a symposium, you may wish to use the Symposium 
Checklist, p. 37, to evaluate the leader's performance. 
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^ SYMPOSIUM CHECKLIST 



Name 



Direction*: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished,, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rosourct person 



Oatt 



LEVEL Or PERFORMANCE 



In planning the symposium, the leader: 

1. assisted the group in determining an issue or problem for discus- 
sion * 

2. determined various aspects of the problem 

3. encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic before 
the symposium 

4. helped select the speakers for the symposium 

5. asked each speaker to prepare a brief speech on the aspect of the 
issue assigned to him/her 

6. met with symposium speakers to discuss the procedure to be fol- 
lowed 

7. prepared the physical setting for the symposium so that the audi- 
ence could pomfortably see and hear the speakers ! . 

During the symposium, the leader: 

8. introduced the symposium topic 

9. introduced each aspect of the symposium topic in turn 

10. introduced each speaker in turn 

11. summarized the main points of the speeches 

At the close of the symposium, the leader: 

12. suggested ways of using the information and insights gained in the 
symposium 

13. evaluated, as appropriate, the symposium experience and the per- 
formance of the group 



Level cf Performance: All items should receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with the group or check with your resouce person if 
necessary. 
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I — I 
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□ 
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□ 
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Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 

1 




Activity 




In an actual teaching situation,* conducts group discussion, panel discus- 
sion, and symposium. 



As you plan your lessons, decide when a group discussion, panei discussion, 
and symposium could be used effectively to aid in meeting the lesson objec- 
tives. Based on those decisions, conduct a group discussion, panel discus- 
sion, and symposiufn. This will Include— 

• selecting, modifying, or developing lesson plans that include each of 
these techniques ^ 

• directing the selection of appropriate discussion topics 

• helping to prepare questions in advance > 

• helpingjo select panel members or^speakers where appropriate l^j 

• arranging the setting 

• guiding each discussion as needed \ 

• summarizing arid evaluating the activity' 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience^you will need to have access to an 
actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., two to six 
weeks). You will probably not want to attempt to use all three discussion 
techniques in the same lesson. 

As you plan for each of the above activities, document your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a fog) for assessment purposes. 

Your resource person may want you to submit your wrjtten lesson plans to 
him/her for evaluation before you present your lessons. It may be helpful 
for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module B-4, Develop a 
lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 



Arrange In advance to have your resource person review your documenta- 
tion and observe*your performance in conducting a group discussion, 
panel discusslop, and symposium. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 41 -43, rr 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in conducting 
a group discussion, a pane) discussion, and a symposium. 



Tor a definition ol 'actual teaching situation.* see the inside back cover. 
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NOTES 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Symposiums (C-2) 



Narot 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appro priate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. *» 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. fw*>ur<*p«fson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In planning for the group discussion, the teacher: 

1 assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and i — i i — I pi I — II — | n 

interest to the group I — I I— J L- 1 1 L-J 1 

2. guided the group in choosing a topic related to specified i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
instructional objectives I — I LJ ■ — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — 1 

3. encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic i — i i — I pi I — I I — II — I 
before the discussion I — I I — ' L- 1 L-J 1 1 — 1 

4. prepared leading questions to be asked during the dis- |— j j — j p-| j — j . [ — | | — [ 

5. prepared the physical setting for the discussion so that: i — i i — i i — i i — i i — | i — | 

a. all could readily see and hear I — II — I I — I ' — ' ' — ' ' — 1 

b. an informal and comfortable environment was provided □□□□□□ 

During the discussion period, the teacher: | — I n n fl pi pi 

6. introduced the topic I — I l_J l_l l_J l_J* l_l 

7. explained the purpose of the discussion □ □ □ □ □ □ 

8. kept the discussion on the topic □ □ □ □ □ □ 

9. attempted to ensure that the participation of the group i — i i — i r — i i — i pj i — i 
members was fairly balanced I — I I — I I — II — I « — » • — ' 

10. refrained from taking a position or monopolizing the dis- j — j j — j p-| j — j j — | / j — | 

1 1 . summarized the discussion periodically when needed .... □□□□□□ 
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At the close of the discussion, the teacher: i — i i — i ■ — i i — i i — i i — i 

12. brought the discussion to a satisfactory conclusion I I I II II — I I — II — I 

13. suggested courses of action or ways of using the insights ■ — ■ ■ — i ■ — ■ i — i i — i i — i 
gained from the discussion I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

14. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
group's performance during the learning experience I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

The Panel Dlecussion 

In planning the panel discussion, the teacher: 

15. assisted the group in determining a topic of concern and i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
interest to the group I — I I — I I — I I — I LJ I — I 

16. guided the group in choosing a topic related to specified i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
instructional objectives I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

1 7. helped prepare a list of questions for the panel members to |— j |— j j— j |— j j— j 

18. helped select three or four group members to serve on the |— j j — j j — j j — j j — j j — j 

19. met with the panel members before the presentation to i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i r— i 
prepare them for their roles I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I— J 

20. encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
• before the pre&ntation I — I I — I l—l I — I LJ I — I 

In preparing the physical setting for the panel discussion, 
the teacher: 

21. provided a comfortable setting for the panel in which they i — i i — I r~l I — | I — II — I 
could easily see and hear each other I — I I — I LJ I — I I — I I — I 

22. arranged for the audience to be able to see and hear the |— j |— j j— j |— j j — j 

During the panel discussion, the teacher: i — i i — i i — i rri i — i | — i 

23. introduced the topic for discussion I — I I — I I — I l—l I — I I — I 

24. introduced the panel members □□□□□□ 

25. asked questions of the panel members as necessary . . ... □□□□□□ 

26. attempted toensure that the participation of the panel mem- i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
bers was fairly balanced I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I I — I 

27. clarified the issues when necessary □ □ □ □ □ □ 

28. summarized the major contributions of the panel members □□□□□□ 
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At the close of the panel, the teacher: 

29. suggested ways of using the conclusions and information i — i i — i i — i i — i pn pi 
from the discussion LJ U U U l_l LJ 

30. evaluated the discussion with the group in terms of the i — i i — i i — i i — i pi ; pi 
group's peffomnance in the learning experience I — I ' — I ' — ' « — ' LJ^ * — » 

in planning the symposium, the teacher: 

31. assisted the group in determining an issue or problem for j— j j— j j— j j— j g g 

32. determined various aspects of the problem D O O 0 D '0 

33. encouraged the group to do independent study on the topic i — i i — i i — i i — i pi ^rfr 
before the symposium ' — ' ■ — ' ■ — ' ■ — ' LJ L-J 

34. helped select the speakers for ttie symposium D ODD P Q 

35. asked each speaker to prepare a brief speech on the aspect i — i i — i i — i i — i pi ;pi 
of the issue assigned to him/her ' — I I — ' ' — ' 1 — ' LJ 1 — 1 

36. met with symposium speakers to discuss the procedure to i — i i — i j — i i — i i — i\i — i 
be followed LJ 1 — ' • — 1 1 — 1 ' — ' — ' 

37. prepared the physical setting for the symposium so that the i — i i — i i — i i — i pi - pi 
audience could comfortably see and hear the speakers ... I — I I — II — II — I LJ LJ 

During the symposium, the teacher: pi i — i i — i i — I pi :p| 

38. introduced the symposium topic I — I I — I I — I « — ' L_J \ L~J 

39. introduced each aspect of the symposium topic in turn — □ □ □ □ □ □ 

40. introduced ed^ speaker in turn D I— 1 t— 1 I— I Q ^ 

41. summarized the main points of the speeches D EH Q Q 0 Q 

At the close of the symposium, the teacher: 

42. suggested ways of using the information and insights i — i i — i i — i i — i pj< pi 
gained in the symposium I — I ' — ' ' — ' ■ — ' LJ LJ 

43. evaluated, as appropriate, the symposium experience and pi i — i i — i i — i pj pi 
the performance of the group I — I ' — ' ' — ' 1 — 1 LJ I — I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and the resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• Thatyou arecompetentinoneormoreoftheenabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning^ experience in 
order to "testouf 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (l)completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category*: Program Hanniog, Dev*4opment, antf Evocation 

A-1 PrapartfotvConTnxrtySuvty 

A-2 Conduct a Comrmirtly Survey 

A*' Itt^toflnd^ofaCamn^ 

A~4 OrganUaanCXcupaeonaiAoV^ConvTMiee 

A-5 MkiSnm 

A-4 Deve»opProgram Qoais and Object 

A-7 Cone^j«OccupalkjnalAna*y^4 

A-* Devetop a Course of Study 

A-i Develop Lonfrfleno* Program plans 

A-10 Conduct a Sender* Fofow-Up Study 

A-it Evaluete Your Vocaeonai Program 

Ca t e go r y »: tortruetional Wanning 

tVf O ase rn d n e Heede and Inte ra e* of Students 

t-2 r>vek^Saje^Pei1om*f>»OtjectNes 

•-3 r>*erfco a Ur* of Instruction 

Develop a Lesson plan 

8-5 Seiect Student Ineenxaor* Malaria* 

t-e prepare Teecher-IAade Instructional Materials 

CeaaiaryC: intructkwst Execution 

C-t Osact Retd Trips 

C-2 CcHiduct Group Oiecussk)ria.Par^Disc^ 

C-3 tnx^lrainsssrrninfl.Buju Group. and Question Bcca«*niques 

f>4 f>rect Students in Instructing Otier Students 

C-5 Emptoy Simulason Techniques 

r>jr Guide Student Study 

r>7 r>ect Student Laboratory Ejupenence 

C-« Wfe<tSeydeftt In Applying Prc«^ 

-C-t Emptoyth* Ptoiect Method 

C-tO Ineoduce a Lesson 

C-tl Sornmarue a Lesson 

C-t 2 Emptoy Oral Ousebooing Technique* 

C-t3 Empioynaintor ce mentTechniquea 

C-H Provide instruction tor Stower and Mors Capable Leemsrs 

C-t5 Preeent an HuetretedTa* 

C-ti Demoness a Mari^eaveSWl 

C-t 7 perrwstrast a (^jocspt or Principle 

C-1S hdrviduefeerne^iceon 

C-19 Employ tXrTeem Teaching Approad^ 

C-20 Uee Subject Metier Experts to Prsaertwormabon 

C-2t Prepare BuaetaBoeroe and ExhWts 

C-22 PreeentlntorruatwnwithMode* 

C-23 PreeenllnforTTwooo^Oveo^ 

C-24 Preset Information vwthRlrnstripsa^ 
v C-25 Present formation virith Rims 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-2? Preeent Wormatoon wuh Te*ev*ed and V**o(*c*<i KUltrUls 

C-2S Em^PTograrrwnedlnstnjctK>n 

C-29 Present Inf onrtebcawitti the Ch**toard and FUp Ch*rt 

C-30 Provide for Studerts* Learning Styles 

Category D: tne>truct*ona4 Evaluation 

0-1 Eatacaeh Student Performance Cntena 
0-2 Assess Student Performance: Knovrtadgo 
0-3 Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 
D~4 Assess Student Pefformance: S*i*s 
0-5 Determine Student Grades 
0-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Efectrveness 

Category E: k*tnictk>nel Mfcmagement 

E-t Project Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange lor Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Mamtan a Filing System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide tor thaBrst Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self- Discipline 

E-6 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E-tO Conri^t Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

F-t Ga*>er Student Data Us*ng Formal Data-Coflecton Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student DaU Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to He*) Meat Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community Relations 
O-t Develop a School-Community Relations Plan lor Your Vocational Program 
Give Presentations to Promots Your Vocational Program 
Develop Brochures to Promots Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promots Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concemng Your Vocational Program 
Anange lor Television and Redo Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 

program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members ol the Community 
Work with Stats and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Vocational Student Organization 
H-t Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Vocational Student 
Organizations 
Establish a Vocational Student Organization 
Prepare Vocational Stud ant Organization Members lor Leadership Roles 
Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Developing and 

Financing a Yaarty Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 
Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 



G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 
G-fi 

G-7 
G-« 
G-9 
G-tO 



H-2 
H-3 
H-4 



H-5 
K-6 

Category I: Professional Role and Development 

1-1 Keep Up to Date Professional 

1-2 Serva Your Teaching Profassion 

h3 Develop an Actrva Parsons! Philosophy of Education 

M Serva the School and Community 

1-5 ObUm a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospectve Teachers 

1-7 Plan tha Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Tsachers 

Category J : Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J- 1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperativa Vocational Program 

J-2 Manage tha Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations ol Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

J -4 Secure Training Stations tor Your Co-Op Program 

j-5 Place Co-Op Students on tha Job 

J-6 Davafop the Training Abitity of On-the-job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinata On-the-job Instruction 

J-0 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-job Performance 

J-9 Prepara for Students' Related Instruction 

J-l 0 Supervise an Employer-Employee Approciabon Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency^Baaed Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prapara Yourself lor CBE 

K-? Organiza tha Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organiza Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provida Instructional Matsriafs for CBE > 

K-5 Manage the Dairy Routines ol Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/ Exceptional Needs 

L- 1 Propa/a Yourself to Serva Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction lor Exceptional Students » 

L-4 Provida Appropriate Instructional Materials lor Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modify tha Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promoto Poor Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

lr-7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Naeds of Exceptional Students 

L-6 Improve Your Communication Skits 

L-9 Assess the Progress ol Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students m Developing* Career Planning Skills 

L- 1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students (or Employ abity 

1-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students In Improving Their Basic Skills 

M- 1 Assist c*udents in Achieving Basic Beading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving Their Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skis 

M-6 Assist Students in Improving Their Survival SMIs 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide to Using Perform ance-Basod Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation ol Performance-Based Teacher Educaton 
Performance- Basad Teacher Education: The State of tha Art. General Education and 
Vocational Education 
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